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LIFE OF SYLVESTER MORRIS 



On the 12th of September, 1S86, Sylvester Morris, 
of Norwich, Vt, died of old age, eleven days before 
reaching his eighty-ninth birthday. He was a man 
of the most marked individuality of character, a 
radical of the extreme type in the anti-slavery cause, 
and all his days a pillar in the church and an advo- 
cate of temperance reform. His memory is so much 
respected by those who knew him, and his life 
afforded so noteworthy an example of the sort of 
men who, unknown to fame, furnished the moral 
strength of the anti-slaverv movement, that it seems 
worth while to recall something of what he was and 
did. 

He was the oldest child of Ephraim Morris and 
Pamela Converse, of Stafford, Ct., and afterwards 
of Bethel, Vt., and on both his father's and mother's 
side was descended from the sturdy English stock 
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which first settled New England. His Morris ances- 
tors came to this country in the train of Nazing 
/jPilgrims who followed the Apostle Eliot to Rox- 
bury, Mass., in the years 1630-36, 1 while Edward 
and Sarah Converse, from whom his mother was 
descended in the seventh generation, were members 
of Winthrop's expedition in 1630, and their names 
are to be found recorded among the original signers 
of the First Church covenant of Boston. Nazing 
and Waltham Abbey in England, and Roxbury and 
its pious church and pastor in New England, the 
early movements of Winthrop's colony at Salem 
and Charlestown, and the settlement of Woburn and 
Winchester, are the respective associations of the 
two families in the early history of Massachusetts. 
Puritans among Puritans, they and their children 
shared in the process of town-planting in New Eng- 
land which is at once so historically significant, and 
to us so full of commonplace and familiar details. 

Edward Converse was a deacon in a Congrega^- 
tional church, and first had charge of the Great 
Ferry between Boston and Charlestown. He sur- 
veyed a portion of the town of Woburn, and built 
the first house and grist-mill in that part of Woburn 
known as Winchester, near the celebrated Woburn 
Elm. His son, who came from England with him, and 
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his son's son in turn were town clerks of Woburn 
many years, and for three generations the family fur- 
nished majors and lieutenants in local wars against 
the Indians. Edward Morris came to Roxbury as 
a child, and grew up under the ministrations of 
the " blessed apostle," John Eliot, by whom he was 
admitted to the church in 1658, and who baptized 
all his children. He was selectman in Roxbury in 
1677, and deputy to the General Court at Boston 
the following year, and from 1683 was especially 
prominent in the settlement of New Roxbury or 
Woodstock in Connecticut, going to and fro over 
the old " Connecticut Path " on business concerning 
the granting of the land and the final transferral 
and location of the settlers. 2 Part of his family 
accompanied him to Woodstock, and there he and 
his son and grandson, Edward Morris, 2d and 3d, 
held places of responsibility, both civil and reli- 
gious, and took an honored part in the development 
of the town. 

But Morrises and Converses carried their names 
and the hardy traits of English Puritan pioneers 
not only from England to Massachusetts and from 
the older towns in Massachusetts to Connecticut, but 
in yet another generation from the prosperous town- 
ships in Connecticut to the wilderness in Central 
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Vermont. Both families in successive generations 
helped to swell the tide of settlement and emigra- 
tion which, in its gradual progress over New Eng- 
land, has been marked by the renewal of the names, 
the circumstances, the architecture, and always the 
political and educational principles of Pilgrims and 
Puritans. 

One hundred and twenty years after Edward Morris 
removed from Roxbury, Mass., to New Roxbury 
(Woodstock) in Connecticut, his great-great-grandson, 
Ephraim Morris, father of the subject of this sketch, 
revived the family tradition of frontier life, and, curi- 
ously enough, also the connection between local and 
family names, by emigrating to Roxbury, Vt. 

Of the Converses, also, Josiah Converse, of the 
fifth generation from Edward Converse, came to 
Stafford, Conn., some time previous to 1733. His 
son, Israel, about 1790, and another son, Joseph, in 
1 80 1, emigrated to Randolph, Vt., while his grand- 
daughter, Pamela, daughter of Jesse, a third son, was 
the wife of Ephraim Morris. 

Ephraim Morris, father of Sylvester Morris, was 
the youngest child of Isaac Morris and Hannah 
Chaffee, of Wilbraham, Conn. He was born March 
17, 1772, and was brought up by an older brother, 
Isaac, of whom "he often spoke with the utmost 
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regard from the remembrance of those principles 
which he inculcated, which had much to do with the 
formation of his own character." 3 He received a 
common-school education. His trade, that of a 
tanner, was learned at Stafford, Conn., and there he 
married, Oct. 16, 1796, pretty Pamela Converse.* She 
was nineteen at the time of her marriage, a village 
beauty, and very lively and gay, with hair so long 
that she could sit upon it, and a waist so slender 
that her husband could touch the tips of his fingers 
around it. 

To them was born, Sept. 23, 1797, their son Syl- 
vester, in his young mother's eyes, as a little anecdote 
remembered of her relates, "the most beautiful child 
in the world." He had the blue eyes of some remoter 
ancestor, for both his parents were dark, and the 
square features and broad forehead which are char- 
acteristic of his own descendants. He was seven 
years old the month, September, 1804, 5 when the 
family emigrated to Vermont, the motive for this 
change being probably to be found in the example 
of kindred and neighbors, 6 and, according to certain 
references still remembered in the family, a prospect 
of getting rich raising wheat in the new country. 

Although no record of it remains, the journey 
thither, long and difficult as it was, doubtless made 
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its impression upon Sylvester's childish mind. The 
distance was two hundred miles, and was accom- 
plished by wagon, and probably, also, partly on horse, 
back, with his father and mother, his little sister 
Amanda and brother Edward and the baby Pamela- 
Their road was up the Connecticut valley over the 
famous French and Indian route, between Canada and 
Massachusetts, and Pamela Converse had already, 
before her marriage, ridden over it on horseback 
with her uncle Israel, and had spent a year in 
Randolph. 7 

Roxbury, a neighboring town to Randolph, was 
first settled in 1792. Eighty-three years ago the first 
town meeting had been held but seven years pre- 
vious, with fourteen voters, and the first road was 
laid out in 1799. 8 The region was a mountain wil- 
derness, recently and sparsely inhabited, destitute of 
churches, without regular communication with the 
outside world, and with the humblest and poorest 
conditions of life. Our new settlers and their little 
family encamped in the woods, and in the pleasant 
autumn weather a log-cabin was built for their home, 
the site of which, now occupied by a two-story white 
house, is visible from the railroad, one mile south of 
Roxbury Station, thirty or forty rods west of the 
railroad and brook, at the foot of East Hill. 9 It 
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was the scene of many a hardship and pioneer 
experience. After the first winter, Pamela Con- 
verse's homesickness was so unconquerable that she 
left her husband and children and took the long 
journey on horseback, in company with some of her 
Randolph kinsmen, to her home in Connecticut, 
before she could be reconciled to the isolation and 
privations of their life. They never prospered in 
Roxbury. Ephraim Morris took up a little land for 
farming, and the Roxbury records mention a tannery 
at the foot of East Hill, which he owned in company 
with Nathan Kendall. He is mentioned also as a 
town lister in 1809. But his operations were on a 
small scale, and the family increased in nothing but 
numbers. Against five hundred dollars, which he 
possessed when he came to Roxbury, he was worth 
nothing at all when he came away. 

In these years, however, fell the most impression- 
able period of Sylvester Morris's life. In Roxbury 
he grew from a child of seven to be a tall youth of 
sixteen, his character nearly formed, his school-days 
ended, and what was of the greatest importance in 
its influence on his whole after-life, his career as a 
Christian begun. We are left to our imagination 
to picture his boyish adventures in that region of 
wolves and bears. He was of a serious disposition, 
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and older in his habits than children of his age to- 
day. It was not the custom to foster childishness, 
and as oldest son he early became his father's chief 
assistant in the farm and tannery. He told me once 
that, as a boy, he was anxious to learn to skate, but 
that when at last he possessed some skates and had 
put them on, and shared the experience of all be- 
ginners, his first fall convinced him of the folly of 
the undertaking, and he never tried again. He was 
a manly boy, however, and not deficient in courage 
and perseverance. His sister remembers hearing 
her parents tell how Sylvester was sent once on 
some errand to Randolph, to mill perhaps, and that 
as it grew late and dark, and he did not return, 
his father, afraid for him of wolves and other dangers 
of that newly settled region, went to meet him, and 
came upon him singing and whistling on the lonely 
road. 

It is probable that he went to school in district 
No. i, which had been set off by the town in 1801. 
What he studied, and what teachers he had, we do 
not know, except in so far as he as one of the pupils 
was all his life an intelligent reader, an excellent 
speller, a fair penman, with correct and dignified 
methods of expression, and sufficiently versed in 
mathematics for the conduct of business. A log 
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schoolhouse in the woods, with hard benches and 
few books, summer terms for the children, and win- 
ters devoted to the big boys and girls, and the well- 
known rough-and-ready relations between master and 
pupils, were probably main features in his school sur- 
roundings, all tending to foster the sterner elements 
in his character. 

His religious training was accomplished under 
even more primitive circumstances, for the settlers 
of Roxbury were more loyal to Puritan traditions in 
their schools than in their churches. The town 
was from the beginning full of heterodoxy. The 
first comer had been a Universalist preacher, 10 and 
the religious sentiment of the community was so 
divided that no church edifice was built until 1837. 
Religious services were meanwhile conducted by 
itinerant preachers of different denominations, few 
of them regularly ordained, and held in school- 
houses or barns, or, like the town meetings, in 
neighborhood kitchens. At some revival, in some 
such place, in the midst of neighbors and 
schoolmates, Sylvester Morris, a boy of twelve, 
took the stand as a Christian which he was to 
maintain with unusual sincerity and manliness the 
rest of his long life, — seventy-seven years. They 
were the days of strong emotions and violent reli- 
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gious experiences. Whether he grew by degrees to 
his conversion, or dated it from some sudden change, 
can only be conjectured ; but from the evidence of 
his after-life, we cannot doubt that upon him at that 
time was made the impression of the infinite value 
of right over wrong which gave him the courage 
of his later convictions. He was the most reli- 
gious member of his family. His father and mother 
did not unite with the church until after Sylvester 
had married and left home. His mother is remem- 
bered to have told that she used to hear him, a little 
fellow of twelve, praying over her head in the loft 
of the old log-house, and it was his youthful ambi- 
tion to be educated for the ministry, a desire which 
the small means of the family and his father's ill- 
health at the time made impracticable. 

In March, 1813, the family removed to Bethel, 
where Ephraim Morris bought the house in which 
he lived and died, and set up the tannery which long 
continued under his supervision. A new and more 
prosperous era dawned for the family in Bethel, and 
to that period belong the associations of hospitality 
and dignified old age which have come down to the 
present generation. The three younger children were 
born there, and for forty years it was the family home 
to which children and grandchildren were welcomed. 
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The mother, in spite of her apprenticeship to hardship 
in Roxbury, retained her vivacity of disposition and 
not a little of her good looks; a woman, from the 
account her remaining children give of her, of 
great warm-heartedness and generous love, and an 
excellent and energetic housekeeper. She had old- 
fashioned slow consumption, and her last years were 
saddened by suffering, in which she gradually relin- 
quished all her household cares to her daughters. 
She died in February, 1846. 

The portrait which remains of Ephraim Morris, 
and between which and that of Sylvester, his son, 
there is a strong family resemblance, is of an old 
man with a fine head, shrewd, thin lips, and a gen- 
eral expression of good-humored keenness. He was 
greatly respected, with an influence always for good. 
Foresight, judgment, a clear and discriminating 
mind, an uncommon degree of energy " under what 
he often spoke of as the smile of Providence," are 
the characteristics which his surviving children and 
the biographer of his funeral sermon especially 
mention. His grandsons recall his straight figure 
and dignified bearing, and his talks to them about 
the deportment and gait of a gentleman. He had, 
and most of his children had also, a well-developed 
social sense, a wholesome regard for good blood 
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and good breeding, and the tolerant spirit towards 
human failings essential to the fabric of social inter- 
course. He was proud of his family connections in 
Connecticut, and scrupulously kept up an inter- 
change of visits there. Like most men of his time, 
he was not averse to the use of spirituous liquors ; 
his daughters attended once a year the balls of the 
region ; and he was a conservative in politics, and 
grieved and mortified at the radicalism of his 
eldest son. 

In contrast with all this was the earnest and ex- 
alted character w T hich Sylvester Morris, as he came 
to manhood, displayed ; from the outset totally uncon- 
scious of social distinctions, a man to whom the sole 
realities of life were God's providence and the respon- 
sibility of man to God, and who tried everything, 
great and small, in the absolute balance of right and 
wrong. He had a strong body, a great head, — 
his hat was as large as Carlyle's father's, — and a 
nervous energy which displayed itself in the very 
touch of his hand and sound of his voice. He was 
afraid of nobody, he courted opposition, and, serious 
and severe as he was, he had a kind of rough 
humor and a keenness of insight into the weak- 
nesses of others which he used without mercy. 
Intellectual toleration, gentle breeding, and the 
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amenities of life he neither possessed nor regarded. 
A radical by the very constitution of his mind, he 
appeared to some as a Philistine, a fanatic, an impos- 
sible absolutist in this sphere of mixed relations ; 
yet in a far truer light he was a hero, and a citizen 
of the world of most exalted moral ideals, with the 
temper of a martyr in him. He was called, how- 
ever, neither to martyrdom nor glory, but, like many 
another man of his time, to be for forty years true 
to his principles amid the commonplace circum- 
stances and familiar surroundings of life in a New 
England country town, for the most part the sole 
exponent there of absolute justice and right on the 
two great social questions of his day, — slavery and 
intemperance. 

Whatever he was as a young man, or became 
in maturer years, was strengthened and confirmed 
by the marriage of affection and sympathy which 
he made in his youth with Susanna Weston, of 
West Randolph, Vt. She was a descendant of the 
Westons and Washburnes, of Middleboro', Mass., 
and an inheritance of Pilgrim and Puritan blood 
flowed in her veins, and was displayed in her char- 
acter. Her grandfather Washburne fought in the 
Revolution, and with his wife and children, and 
son-in-law Abner Weston, came to Randolph from 
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Middleboro' in 1786, on horseback, by notched trees. 
The Westons became a leading family in the town, 
and were known for a certain refinement and love 
of learning uncommon in that time and region. 
Abner Weston had been educated as a lawyer, and 
was Squire Weston in Randolph, and his wife used 
to regret that in her desire to accompany her family, 
she had induced him to leave the society and em- 
ployment for which he was fitted in his old home. 
Susanna was their seventh child, and twenty years 
old at the time of her marriage ; small and fair in 
appearance, with blue eyes and delicate features, 
and a religious nature the depth and fervor of 
which brought her into the closest sympathy with 
her husband. If he had the militant virtues of 
hero and martyr, she, like her mother before her, 
was a saint, with an intensity of devotion and a 
depth of religious experience uncommon even in 
women. 

They were married Aug. 1, 1822; and Sylvester 
Morris's younger sisters still remember their excite- 
ment as little girls, at the return from the wedding 
of the older members of the family, the wedding 
cake, and the description of the bride's dress of 
pearl-colored crape. The next day the newly mar- 
ried pair came to Bethel to celebrate a " second-day 
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wedding," and the following Sunday they united 
with the church at Randolph Centre. 

The first years of their married life were spent 
at West Randolph, where Sylvester Morris worked 
for Squire Weston on his farm. To that period 
belong the tenderest memories of early married hap- 
piness; the young Greatheart's joy at the birth of 
his first child, on Fast Day, 1823 ;" so impatient 
was he, that he posted off at once to Bethel to tell 
and fetch his mother, and sent his little sister Julia 
into church to summon her; his eagerness, after a 
journey to Boston with his father with the winter's 
load of merchandise," to get back to his wife and 
baby ; the dresses of red and green calico which he 
brought for a present to her and her sister Lucy ; 
his kindness to this same sister Lucy, and his pride 
in taking his own six-year-old sister home with him 
to see her small niece, are recollections of him which, 
trifling as they are, point to a gentler and softer side 
in his nature. He was always demonstrative and 
affectionate with his children when they were young. 
Huldah, the eldest, was to him perfect and saintly, 
Susan cute and capable, and each boy a "minister- 
man." 

He was a man of affairs in business. Like his 
father a tanner by trade, he displayed great shrewd- 
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ness and ability in the establishment and conduct 
of not a few enterprises of importance. After three 
years in West Randolph, he removed in 1826 to 
Barnard, where he bought a tannery. This he 
sold out the following year to his brother Edward, 
and removed to Strafford; ten years later, in 1837, 
the family finally settled in Norwich. In Strafford, 
and afterwards in Norwich, he built a tannery and 
had a shoe-shop ; in Hanover, later, he had a shoe 
and leather store, and in 1853 he purchased the 
mill property on both sides of the river at Hartford, 
where he conducted the grist-mill, and refitted 
the Lyman cotton factory, with a view to grinding 
plaster for fertilizing purposes. To the care of 
these affairs he was moved by a restless energy to 
add all sorts of minor undertakings, riding the 
country far and near, building, moving, trading, and 
entering into innumerable details of other people's 
business. With this real business ability and lavish 
expenditure of effort, there were, however, combined 
a certain carelessness and generosity which, fine 
traits as they were in his character, did not contrib- 
ute to his pecuniary success. He had a fatal habit 
of signing notes with his friends, and the bond of 
kinship upon him was irresistible. At the outset 
of his business career he was worsted by some sharp 
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dealing on the part of his father-in-law, in which his 
own part may be inferred by the advice his own 
father was overheard giving him on the occasion, — 
" Always keep your own accounts, and deal with an 
honest man as you would with a rogue; then he 
cannot take advantage of you." His brother 
Edward was for years a partner with him at Nor- 
wich and at Hartford, but as no arrangement was 
made between them regarding the division of 
profits, their respective families lived out of a 
common purse, to the discomfort and disadvantage 
of both. The most notorious, however, of his under- 
takings, was his management of the Berrys and 
their estate, — two old people who made over them- 
selves and their little property to his care, he to 
have the residue of their possessions on their death ; 
but they lived, or Mrs. Berry did, till not only her 
own money but much of her guardian s was consumed 
in her support. Burdensome and absurd as the 
situation became, he conscientiously fulfilled his 
trust, and cared for the old woman and gratified her 
whims, which were many, to her end, though often 
at the expense of his own family. 13 His services were 
greatly in demand with widows and orphans, on 
account of his business integrity and well-known 
habit of doing better for others than for himself, and 
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in his dealings with the poor some of his noblest 
traits came to light. The poor negro woman whom 
he took to the Medical College, at Hanover, at his 
own expense, to have the cataracts on her eyes re- 
moved, 14 was only one of many pensioners. 

In the religious life of the communities in which 
they lived, his wife and he took a leading part, with 
the enduring faithfulness in attendance on the ordi- 
nances of the church, which is the ideal of the 
Calvinistic system. " Here I have stood for forty 
years," some one remembers him to have said at 
prayer-meeting; and Susanna Morris, guiding the 
unwilling footsteps of her little boys to prayer- 
meeting on pleasant summer nights, remains an 
example of religious duty personified. He was a 
deacon in the Congregational church, at Norwich, 
for thirty-seven years, and according to a custom, 
since fallen into disuse, was wont to sit beside 
his pastor at prayer-meeting, and lead in prayer. 
On these occasions his tall form and mighty 
voice, as he stood with head uplifted and arms out- 
stretched, made a memorable impression on the 
younger generation that beheld him. His wife, on 
her part, presided over the missionary society and 
sewing circle, and had the female prayer-meeting at 
her house. Their home was the stopping-place for 
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ministers and missionaries, Abolitionists and fugitive 
slaves, and they gave time and money to every good 
cause. 

Their life together was indeed a witness of the 
sincerity of their religious convictions. They un- 
dertook, under their roof, the task of applying the 
Gospel literally as a code of manners and mor- 
als, for daily use, and of making it, in business 
and pleasure, and even in matters of dress, the 
"rule of their counsel and guide of their life." 
Household luxuries and personal adornment of every 
kind were foregone, in order to save money for mis- 
sionaries and the poor. Susanna Morris put her 
gold beads and ring into the mission box; little 
Huldah and Susan, at Strafford, rejoiced in binding 
shoes at a cent a pair, with the same destination for 
their hard-earned pennies; and so uncompromising 
was the custom of the house, that one of the young 
sisters of the family, in visiting there, used to hang 
up her gold ring on a nail in her chamber, for fear of 
exciting her brother's solemn voice and questioning 
by wearing it. 15 No servant was kept, on account 
of the practical difficulty of reconciling a servant's 
work and place with the theory of human equality 
which prevailed in the house. The Sabbath was 
observed with a strictness which scrupled at even 
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the picking of a flower ; and the head of the family 
had all a Puritan's objection against games, from 
authors and checkers downwards. 

According to the temperament of the different 
members of the family, this plain living and high 
thinking produced its impression. It had its dark 
side, in which are combined memories of the lack of 
beauty and grace in life, occasional sharp words and 
rebukes from the mother, the father's seasons of 
mental depression and fits of the blues, the stern 
punishments in which whippings followed prayer, 
and a general distaste for the family radicalism which 
mortification at the father's loud, long prayers, and 
great hands stained in the tanyard, went far towards 
fostering. Yet, on the other hand, one cannot forget 
on how high a plane the family life ran, or how rich 
it was in spiritual suggestion and religious aspiration. 
Susanna Morris's daily retirement for prayer, her 
eager interest in books, — so eager, that, whatever her 
cares, the after-dinner hour was always hers for rest 
and reading, — the choiceness with which she kept 
her daughters, and her great love of flowers, indicate 
the finer elements of the household. Whatever their 
way of life, not meanness and stinginess, but a noble 
and unselfish generosity was at the heart of it. In 
his dealing with his sons, Sylvester Morris was as 
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liberal with money as his circumstances permitted 
him to be, and his large-hearted confidence and trust 
in them is among his most precious bequests. They 
were trained at home, too, both by example and dis- 
cipline, in the most important principles of public 
spirit and obedience to authority. If the boys were 
punished at school, they were punished again at 
home, and the maintenance of the church and other 
public interests were strictly inculcated. All that 
is sacred in the associations of religious instruction 
and worship, Sylvester Morris and his wife afforded 
their children. He was the Puritan father at the 
head of his family, and the spirit which is the very 
essence of New England institutions breathed in 
that home. Who that ever heard him failed. to be 
impressed with his manner of conducting puolie wor- 
ship ? — his reading of the Scripture, his singing of 
the familiar hymns, " Guide me, O Thou great Jeho- 
vah," "Come, Thou Fount of every Blessing," and 
on anniversary days, " Benevento " ; and the prayer 
itself, in his great, fervent voice, following a natural 
ritual, the result of a lifetime of such petitions, but 
full of dignity and pathos. 

But his life-work, and the thing for which he is to 
be especially remembered, was his position regarding 
the two great social questions of his day. He was the 
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local apostle of anti-slavery and temperance in the 
towns in which he lived, and threw himself into the 
promotion of each cause with all the energy of his 
strong nature. On both subjects he took extreme 
and absolute ground, regarding total abstinence as 
the solution of the temperance question, and slavery 
as a crime against the inherent rights of man. 

As an Abolitionist he employed the methods for 
arousing public opinion which were common to the 
cause, — the dissemination of printed information, 
the force of his own example, and above all, constant 
and untiring exhortation, in which, with him, the basis 
of appeal was righteousness and the Gospel. " Go 
preach, go preach, go preach the Gospel," he used to 
be heard saying to himself, and as he walked abroad, 
" he would address the first man he met, asking his 
name and condition, and whether he was a Christian, 
and exhorting him." 16 He became a sort of public 
conscience, a "character," in the streets and public 
places in Norwich, and no occasion was too common 
or adversary too high or low for his attacks. In the 
post-office and village store he was almost daily to 
be seen, the centre of an amused and applauding 
group of lookers-on, preaching righteousness, and 
applying to some individual the most searching per- 
sonal inquiries. It was his custom, also, to hold 
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public discussions upon anti-slavery in the church 
vestry at Norwich, with any one who would engage 
with him, and his most frequent and distinguished 
opponents were Capt Alden Partridge and Hon. 
Lewis S. Partridge. The Partridges were a leading 
family in Norwich from the first settlement of the 
town. Capt Alden Partridge established Norwich 
University there, the well-known military school, 
which was at the height of its prosperity when Syl- 
vester Morris moved to town; and Lewis Partridge, 
his nephew, was a prominent Democrat in State 
politics, and became United States marshal under 
Buchanan. The school was aristocratic and Episco- 
palian, with many pupils from the South, and the 
family led the opposition in Norwich which wealth 
and social prestige everywhere raised against the 
Abolitionists. Better examples of the two classes 
in society, which in the North were arrayed against 
each other in the great struggle, could hardly have 
been found than elegant, self-important Lewis Par- 
tridge, whose very manners carried weight, and our 
rough, hard-handed Abolitionist tanner, whom inten- 
sity of moral purpose and indignation at the wrongs 
of the oppressed inspired. One convert of these 
discussions is especially remembered, — Professor 
Jackman, of the University, who was so impressed 
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by the earnestness of Sylvester Morris, and the moral 
strength of his arguments, that he finally came over 
to his side. 

Between Dr. Lord, the shrewd politician, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, 17 and him, there was at 
first a strong bond of abolition sympathy, broken, 
of course, by Dr. Lord's final going over to the 
enemy, which, inexplicable as it seemed to Sylvester 
Morris, taught him charity, he said, because he knew 
Dr. Lord for a good man. Towards the professors 
at Dartmouth he felt varying degrees of antagonism, 
partly on religious and partly on political grounds. 
He relished greatly the testimony of one of the 
irreligious citizens of Hanover, who assured him 
that in spite of forty years' residence near the col- 
lege and its preaching professors, he, Deacon Morris, 
was the first person who had inquired after his soul's 
welfare. It was Professor Shurtleff, I believe, who 
asked him once in the heat of argument, if he would 
let his daughter marry a nigger. " Yes, if she wanted 
to ! " was the reply. He used to declare, moreover, that 
Mrs. Peabody, who kept a girls' school at Hanover, 
and, like himself, was a member of the underground 
railway, had more brains than any man in town. 

As regards that famous institution, by which 
many a fugitive slave was handed on from one 
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friendly house to another, public sentiment in Ver- 
mont was too undecided, and the Canada line too 
near, to make the harboring of slaves in Norwich 
particularly dangerous. Danger or not, a room was 
devoted to such guests in the Morris house, and 
there, sometimes for several days, the poor creatures 
were sheltered, the women often gladly taking part 
in the work of the household. They were next 
carried to Deacon Smith's at Lyme, or to Mr. 
Lord's at Union Village, and so on to Canada, 
The service was simple enough, but by it Sylves- 
ter Morris was linked to a line of friendly hearts 
which stretched across the Union, and the sight of 
the poor, trembling, often maimed and lacerated fugi- 
tives, afraid for their lives of capture, and especially 
warned against Dr. Lord, at Hanover, fanned the 
flame of indignation at their oppressors. 

It is unnecessary to say that in politics Sylvester 
Morris stood with the extreme Abolitionists, who, as 
Whigs and Free-Soilers, and at last in the new 
Republican party of the war, made slavery and its 
extinction their main issue. He took the Libera- 
tor ; and the arrival of the National Era, with its 
instalments of "Uncle Tom's Cabin," was an event 
in his household celebrated by the assembling of the 
whole family to hear it read aloud. His indignation 
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at the position of the churches towards slavery, and 
the famous petition of New England ministers, knew 
no bounds. " Fools, lick-spittles, cowards ! " was only 
a slight expression of his opinion. He had no tol- 
erance for the cause or consequences of the Mexican 
War; and popular though it was in Norwich from 
the participation in it of many of the graduates of 
the University, he assured his prospective son-in-law 
that he could not marry his daughter if he engaged 
in it. He did not, however, belong to the Wo- 
man's Suffrage wing of the anti-slavery party. He 
voted for James G. Birney, the candidate for the 
Liberty party in 1840, when that candidate received 
but three hundred and nineteen votes in the State 
of Vermont, and but seven thousand in the whole 
country. At last, after forty years of working and 
waiting, he saw that stupendous change in public 
opinion, which, from the extravagant dream of a few 
fanatics, made the abolition of slavery the hinge for 
the preservation of the Union, and the one great 
question of the hour. 

He outlived by more than twenty years the tri- 
umph of the anti-slavery cause, but he was also a 
witness to nearly as great a revolution in public 
opinion regarding intemperance. In the days of 
his early manhood and prime, the punch-bowl was 
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the ornament of every sideboard, and the offering 
of wine a necessary hospitality to every guest He 
lived to see liquor of all sorts banished from the 
majority of households throughout the country, and 
the temperance element in politics a factor of im- 
portance. In his own private crusade, from a soli- 
tary preacher of abstinence, dependent solely upon 
his success at moral suasion, he came to be sup- 
ported by prohibitory laws, temperance pledges and 
societies, and at length by the universal sentiment 
of the better classes of society. 

Yet even after drunkenness and the sale of liquor 
were forbidden by law, it required, as it does still, a 
certain amount of courage and public spirit to see 
that the laws were enforced, and in that sort of work 
he suffered more actual persecution than in all the 
years of his anti-slavery labors. His temperance 
work brought him particularly into conflict with the 
prerogatives of the University, in the families of 
whose instructors the old-time hospitality was dear, 
and whose students were accustomed to soldierly con- 
vivialities and the health-drinkings and free liquor 
of public holidays and reviews. It was one of the 
glories of Norwich in those by-gone days, the parades 
of the students on Fourth of July celebrations and 
militia training-days, when salutes were fired between 
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the two great elms in front of Captain Partridge's 
house, and dinner and speeches ensued, and the 
health of the captain was drunk. To oppose these 
customs, and finally to obtain authority to put an 
end to the carousals which followed them, roused 
the bitterest enmity on the part of the students, 
who spoiled Deacon Morris's garden, cut down his 
trees, burnt him in effigy at Hanover, sheared his 
horse, and threatened to burn him out. He, however, 
survived both the annoyance and the University. 18 

Throughout his active life he continued the prac- 
tice of private preaching against the use of liquor 
and tobacco, and it was his custom, in his visits to 
his sons, at Hartford, to call on all the merchants 
and business men, in turn, and exhort them to aban- 
don the use and sale of tobacco. In his mind, these 
habits were especially connected with the Democratic 
party, and in the Presidential campaign of 1872, 
when Seymour and Blair were the Democratic nomi- 
nees, he gave five dollars to the Norwich Democrats 
for a campaign flag, on condition of their appending 
to it, in large letters, beneath the names of the can- 
didates, the couplet printed as below: — 

" Great streams from little fountains flow, 
Great sots from moderate drinkers grow " ; 

which was accordingly done. 
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One of the pleasures of his later years was to talk 
temperance with Harvey Murch, of Lebanon, N. H., 
who, like himself, a radical, had kept steadfast to his 
principles throughout a long life. It was worth while 
to see them together, the two old crusaders, talking 
over their past, alike in their moral courage and 
public spirit, but of opposite temperaments; Mr. 
Murch with a cheerfulness that nothing could daunt, 
a little, genial, laughing man, and Deacon Morris, 
solemn and melancholy, with a severe and caustic 
humor. Mr. Murch could inspire sunshine, however, 
in the sternest nature, and his influence has been 
perpetuated in the expression of the best existing 
portrait of Sylvester Morris, which was taken just 
after one of these interviews, and a copy of which 
prefaces this sketch. 

In spite of his varied interests and habits of ener- 
getic exertion, old age set in for him early. He 
expended an unusual amount of labor upon the enter- 
prise at Hartford, riding daily over the rough roads 
between Norwich and Hartford, during the winter 
and spring of 1853-4, and working with intemperate 
energy on the repairs. The result was, for the time 
being, complete physical reaction, followed by a 
memorable fit of blues, in consequence of his relin- 
quishment to his eldest son of his remaining share in 
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the undertaking. He only amused himself with busi- 
ness after that, and his entire withdrawal from all 
responsibility at so early a period — he was only sixty 
— probably hastened his decline into old age, — and 
he had thirty years of life before him. He by no 
means, however, gave up his interest and concern in 
the affairs which he had handed over to his sons. 
He prayed every morning for " the boys at the river," 
and his great figure in the tall express wagon, driving 
old Blackey down to the factory, was long one of the 
familiar objects on the road between Norwich and 
Hartford. Especially in winter, his appearance on 
these expeditions, in fur coat and cap, made a note- 
worthy impression even upon himself, and he used 
to survey himself in the tall parlor mirror at my 
father's, with a sort of grim amusement, calling him- 
self an old beauty. 

He was unusually demonstrative in his affection 
for his wife in her old age and for his grandchildren. 
His rough kisses, and his pleasure in a pair of slippers 
one of us worked for him, are not to be forgotten ; 
and my earliest and most vivid remembrance of 
grandmother and him together is of his delight and 
her reproachful pleasure when, during a week's visit 
from her at our house one winter, he drove down to 
see her every day. She was the frailest of women, 
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and in her last years delicate in health and timid to 
an unusual degree. She lost the Spartan severity of 
her younger years, and although to the end the reli- 
gious life was uppermost in her, she permitted greater 
indulgence to her inherited love of culture and 
beauty. Her loss was the great grief of his old age. 
She died of apoplexy during a visit at Hartford in 
June, 1867, and he survived her nineteen years, with 
a grief as open and as unforgetting as that of 
the old sage at Chelsea. For years he could not 
speak of her with unbroken voice, and her picture 
and room were his most cherished possessions. She 
was his darling wife, his blessed one, and he only 
wished to follow her. He never came to his sons' 
houses without looking for her photograph in the 
album, or standing before her portrait on the wall, 
with the tears rolling down his cheeks. Her birth- 
day, their wedding day, and the day of her death he 
remembered, and almost always mentioned; and it 
was touching to see his faithful pilgrimages to her 
grave, carrying water for the grass upon it, and sitting 
near it by the hour reading his books of devotion. 
The last summer of his life he was accompanied in 
these daily excursions by his youngest grandson and 
granddaughter, who carried flowers and kept him 
company; and he said one day to the children's 
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father, " There lies mother, and there lies Lucy, and 
pretty soon I shall lie there too." 

His increasing deafness in the last years of his life 
gradually put an end to his most characteristic acts, 
— his life-long habit of exhortation, his leadership in 
family prayers, and finally, to his church-going, — 
although for a long time he was faithful at his post 
in the front seat before the pulpit, where, too deaf 
to hear anything, he sat half-turned around to see 
people come in, and solemnly timed the sermon with 
his watch. His private devotions were continued 
evening and morning to the very end of his life, 
and he became, stanch old Congregationalist that 
he was, especially attached to the Episcopal prayer- 
book. His other reading was, for the most part, 
in the newspapers and "Appleton's Encyclopaedia," 
which travelled with him wherever he went with his 
daughter for the winters. Himself and his actions 
in his last years he resigned entirely into the charge 
of his daughter, not without manifestations of his 
old strong will at first, but latterly with a touching 
docility and appreciation of her care. The infirmities 
and afflictions of great age were his. He forgot, at 
times, his own children; his deafness shut him off 
from the interests and occupations which were dear 
to him; and he who had taken so strong a hold upon 
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the affairs of his own generation, was reduced to 
amuse himself with daily observations of the weather, 19 
and with following about his infant great-grandson. 
And yet the old, fearless, truth-loving, truth-speaking 
spirit was in him, though clouded, and none of us 
had reason to doubt that to the end here was a man 
to convince one of the reality of life and of right- 
eousness and a judgment to come. He died at last 
in the way Nature meant for us all to die, — without 
disease, without pain, — by the simple dissolution of 
physical powers, of sheer old age; in the way, too, 
that Christian faith makes it possible for men like 
him to die, without a regret for earth and with every- 
thing to hope for in the life beyond, the revival of 
all that was noblest and strongest in himself, the 
longed-for reunion with his wife, and the verification 
of his Christian faith. 



MORRIS FAMILY. 



1. Thomas and Grissie Morris, of Nazing, Essex County, 
England. Came to New England about 1635. 

2. Edward Morris, only child of the above. Baptized 
Aug. 8, 1630, at Waltham Holy Cross, Nazing, England. 
Lived in Roxbury, Mass. Married Grace Bett. Eight chil- 
dren. Died, 1689, at Woodstock, Ct. 

3. Edward Morris, second son of Edward Morris, 1st. 
Born at Roxbury, March, 1658-9. Married Elizabeth Bowen, 
of Roxbury. Seven children. Died, 1727, at Woodstock, Ct. 

4. Edward Morris, only son of Edward Morris, 2d. Born 
Nov. 9, 1688, at Roxbury. Married Bithiah Peake, of another 
original Roxbury family. Fourteen children. Died, 1769, at 
West Woodstock. 

5. Isaac Morris, second son of Edward Morris, 3d. Born 
March 16, 1725-6. Married Hannah Cheffee, descended 
from Roxbury and Hingham families. Twelve children. 
Died, 1778, at Wilbraham. 

6. Ephraim Morris, youngest child of Isaac Morris. Born 
March 17, 1772. Married Pamela Converse, of Stafford, Ct. 
Descended from Edward Converse, of Winthrop's expedition. 
Their children were : — 

Sylvester, born at Stafford, Ct., Sept. 23, 1797. 
Amanda, born at Stafford, Ct., Sept. 20, 1799. 
Edward, born at Stafford, Ct., Sept. 15, 1801. 
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Pamela, born at Stafford, Ct., Oct. 6, 1803. 
Jesse, born at Roxbury, Vt., Aug. 7, 1805. 
Jesse C, born at Roxbury, Vt., March 7, 1807. 
Mary C, born at Roxbury, Vt, Nov. 27, 1809. 
Joseph, born at Roxbury, Vt., Feb. 4, 18 12. 
Julia, born at Bethel, Vt., March 11, 1814. 
Eliza, bom at Bethel, Vt, Dec. 24, 18 16. 
Joseph, born at Bethel, Vt, Feb. 14, 18 19. 

Pamela Converse Morris died February, 1846. 

Ephraim Morris died Oct. 7, 1852, at Bethel. 

7. Sylvester Morris, oldest child of the above. Born 
Sept 23, 1797, at Stafford, Ct. Married Susanna Weston, of 
West Randolph, Vt., who was descended from early settlers 
of Middleboro', Mass. Their children were : — 

Huldah, born at West Randolph, April 20, 1823. 
Susan, born at West Randolph, July 23, 1825. 
Joseph, born at Barnard, May 24, 1827. 
Edward, born at Stafford, Dec. 5, 1829. 
Ephraim, born at Stafford, May 11, 1832. 
Lucy P., born at Stafford, Feb. 5, 1835. 
Joseph S., born at Norwich, April 23, 1838. 
George S., born at Norwich, Nov. 13, 1840. 

Susanna Morris died at Hartford, Vt, June, 1867. Sylves- 
ter Morris died at Hanover, N. H., Sept 12, 1886. 
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CONVERSE FAMILY. 



1. Edward Converse. Emigrated from England to New 
England with Winthrop's expedition, in 1630. Settled in 
Charlestown, and afterwards in Woburn. His wife and three 
children accompanied him. 

2. James Converse, second son of the above. Town 
clerk of Woburn. 

3. Major James Converse, also town clerk of Woburn. 
4u Josiah Converse, captain. 

5. Josiah Converse, lieutenant. Married Eleanor Rich- 
ardson, of Stafford, Ct. Their children were : — 

Mary, born July 2, 1733. 
Eleanor, born March 25, 1735. 
Josiah, born June 4, 1737. 
Joshua, born May 21, 1739. 
Dorothy, born June n, 1741. 
Israel, born Aug. 7, 1743. 
Jesse, born Sept. 1, 1745. 
Nathaniel, born May 1, 1748. 
Jude, born June 11, 175 1. 
Joseph, ^ 

Benjamin, > born April 22, 1752. 
Hannah, ) 
Joseph, born Dec. 8, 1754. 

Of this family, Joseph was the father of Gov. Julius Con- 
verse, of Vermont. Jesse was father of Pamela Converse, 
who married Ephraim Morris. 



WASHBURN FAMILY. 



1. yames Washburn married Elizabeth Leonard. Their 
children were : — 

Jonah, born Feb. 16, O. S., 1733, died March 12, 18 10. 
Simeon, who lived in Keene. 
Judah. 
Levi. 

Mary, married Jabez King, father of Jabez King, of Wood- 
stock. 

2. yotiah Wasliburn, eldest son of the above. Married 
Huldah, daughter of David and Phoebe Sears. She was born 
Aug. 10, O. S., 1737, and died March 22, 18 16. Their chil- 
dren were : — 

Abner Washburn, born Jan. 3, 1760. 
Jo si ah Washburn, born Jan. 23, 1762. 
Azel, born April 26, 1764. 
Huldah, born June 27, 1766. 
Lucy, born March 16, 1769 
Elizabeth, born May 3, 1772. 
Daniel, born March 27, 1776. 
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WESTON FAMILY. 



1. Edmund Weston. Emigrated from England to Middle- 
boro\ Mass. Married Rebecca Soule. 

2. Edmund Weston, ^698-1 773, fourth son of the above. 
Married Susanna Jackson, of Plymouth. Six children. 

3. Edmund Weston, 1731-1814, eldest son of Edmund 
Weston, 2d. Married Mary Tinkham, of Plymouth, great- 
granddaughter of John Howland, of the "Mayflower." 
Seven children. 

4. Abner Weston, 1760-1730, eldest son of Edmund 
Weston, 3d. Married Huldah Washburn, of Middleboro', and 
removed to Randolph, Vt., August, 1786. Their children 
were : — 

Mary, Thomas, Abner, Lavinia, Edmund, Susanna, Lucy. 

5. Susanna Weston, 1 801- 1867, seventh child of the 
above, married Sylvester Morris, Aug. 1, 1822. 



NOTES. 



i. There has been a tradition that the Morrises of Roxbury, 
Mass., and Woodstock, Conn., were descended from Lieut Richard 
Morris, of Winthrop's expedition. Mr. J. F. Morris, however, the 
family historian, has been unable to discover valid grounds for 
this tradition. Lieut. Richard Morris had but one child, a daugh- 
ter. On the other hand, in the register of Waltham Abbey, 
or rather Waltham Holy Cross, a neighboring parish of Nazing, 
Essex County, England, whence so many of the first settlers of 
Roxbury came, is recorded the birth of Edward Morris, son of 
Thomas and Grissie Morris, of Nazing, on Aug. 8, 1630; and 
there is presumptive evidence, which Mr. Morris has carefully col- 
lected, that this Edward Morris was brought by his parents to 
Roxbury or Boston previous to 1638, that his father soon died, and 
that he was brought up in Roxbury, possibly under the guardian- 
ship of Elder Isaac Heath, — a Nazing worthy who came to Rox- 
bury in 1635, — and became finally the founder of the Morris 
family of Roxbury and Woodstock. 

2. In 1684, he was one of a committee of four to "view the 
wilderness and find a convenient place " ; in 1685, deputy to the 
General Court regarding the new town ; April 5, 1686, his third 
son, Ebenezer, was one of the " Old Thirteen " who took possession, 
and Aug. 25, of the same year, he was himself one of the com- 
mittee of seven to make preparations for the drawing of home 
lots. He was the first to die of the thirty-nine original settlers of 
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Woodstock, and his gravestone is the oldest in the county, bearing 
the inscription : — 

HERE LIES BURIED YE 

BODY OF LIEU. EDWARD MORRIS. 

Deceased Sept. Ye 

1689. 

The new town was at first called New Roxbury, but Judge 
Samuel Sewall named it Woodstock. — Clarence Bowen's "Ad- 
dress at the Bi'Centennial Anniversary of Woodstock " ; Mr. J. F. 
Morris's "Lineal Ancestors of Edward Morris and Mercy Flynt." 

3. Sketch of life appended to funeral sermon. 

4. Priest Willard married them. When, previous to his mar- 
riage, Ephraim Morris and other young men in Stafford "took 
Priest Willard's daughters to the ball, they returned in time for 
family worship, — beaux remaining to the same." 

Letter from Mrs. Thomas Pease. 

5. The same month, Sept. 10, 1804, his grandmother, Hannah 
Chaffee Morris, after a widowhood of twenty-six years, married 
Hon. John Bliss, whom she survived, and died April 27, 18 18, 
when Sylvester was twenty-one, aged eighty-nine. " She was a 
tall, fine-looking woman, with dark complexion, hair, and eyes. 
The descendants of Isaac Morris, of this complexion, derive it from 
her." — Lineal Ancestors^ etc. 

6. Samuel Richardson, according to the " Vermont Historical 
Gazetteer," one of the most prominent citizens of Roxbury, 
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came from Stafford, Conn., and was, I think, connected with 
the Converses by a marriage in his father's generation. There 
were two of Pamela Converse's uncles in Randolph, as we have 
mentioned, and in general the whole region was settled by people 
from Connecticut. 

7. " When in her teens her uncle, Israel Converse, then living 
in Randolph, — father of Mrs. Beadle, — went to Connecticut on 
horseback, accompanied by one who remained in Stafford. Mother 
returned with him, taking the long ride on horseback. During her 
year there, she was much admired, especially by one Loren Gris- 
wold, who pressed his suit more than was agreeable to her. The 
story, somehow, came to us, and when, many, many years later, 
Mr. Griswold was made lieutenant-governor, we rallied her, remind- 
ing her of the honors she had missed." — Letter from Mrs. Pease. 

8. "Vermont Historical Gazetteer." 



9. Letter from Mr. Joseph Morris. 



10. A Mr. Huntington, father or grandfather of Arunah Hunt- 
ington, who endowed the Vermont schools. — Vermont Gazetteer. 

11. " When Huldah, their eldest, was born, your grandpa came 
down for mother. It was Sunday [Fast Day], she at church. He 
could not wait, and sent me for her. I ran up the hill, panting, 
into the church, so pleased to tell of the baby. I whispered so 
loud, mother was not the only one that heard. There was so 
much laugh about it, it made a lasting impression upon me." 

Letter from Mrs. Weston. 



